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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





PROPHECY. 
Axcient of Days—Eternal God! when full 
I'he awful vision of thy glory burst 
Un the rapt prophet’s view—and round thy throne 
The living stream of fire rolled, and bands 
Of angel forms, thy shining ministers ; 
The ds with tl i 
Ten thousand bowing there in love and fear ; 
tank upon rank, radiant glory Jinked, 
And when the voice of high and solemn words 
Breathed on the throbbing silence, and the books 
Were opened, and the solemn judgement set, 
There with the clouds of heaven robed, he saw 
One like the Son of Man approach the throne, 
And unto Him a glorious name was given, 
Dominion, power, majesty and strength, 
That all the nations, people, languages 
Which the wide earth inhabit, from the sea, 
Strong with its giant waves, e’en to the plains, 
And mountains high, and deserts drear and vast 





*With all their living things should worship Him, 


Founded in lasting strength—by God's right arm 
Wrought out a glorious heritage of Love | 
That blest dominion shall not pass away— 
That holy kingdom never be destroyed ! 
Reover. 
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AL TALES. 


ORIGIN 


The Heiress. 
Oh, the heart that has truly loved, never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close ; 
As the sun-flower turns on his god when he sets, 
The same look that he turned when he rose. 
Moore. 
Tue night was dark and awfully tem- 
pestuous. Loud peals of thunder rolled 


along the sky, like the chariot wheels of the| 


Almighty when He visiteth the nations 

1 His wrath. The strong trees shook 
their lofty heads angrily, and tossed their 
green brafiches to the sweeping gale. The 
rocks groaned as with fear, while the 
mountain torrents rushed down the steep 
and broken declivities, and plunged into 
the broad river that roared and dashed its 
lark waters upon the ragged shore. 

On the banks of that river stood a lone 


ottage, concealed from the view of man, 
even from that of the wild hunter of the 


forest, by large trees and thick brambles. 


lt was inhabited by two young females, 
who sat alone in that dread hour, and lis- 
‘ened to the deep-toned and awful voice of 
the storm-god, and watched the quick) 
glance of his fiecy eye as it flashed upon 


he polished walls of their lowly dwelling. 


No claim of kindred bound them to each/ 


other, and yet they were inseparable.— 


Against the casement of one of the windows 
leaned a young creature, delicately fair and 
Her white polished forehead 


beautiful. 


joined, ten thousand times || 


re sted upon her hand, and her little taper||ing—” and she gasped and fell back on 
} | fingers were interwoven with her light au- the ottoman, fainting, but still convulsed as 
burn curls. Her mild blue eyes were turn-|if with remembered terror. As Adelia 
lled anxiously toward the window, as if she) looked upon the deathlike face before her, 
| would penetrate the thick darkness with|/she felt a quivering as of fear run through 
| which earth was enshrouded. She was her frame, and she pressed her hand to her 
lattired in a white muslin dress; her delicate forehead. 
and slender arms, bare almost tothe shoul-| “Oh, Memory !—must thou again be 
|ders, were encircled with golden bracelets, ‘awakened? Would that I could banish 
} inwrought with brilliant gerns. Long she||thee from my soul. That awful scene re- 
jstood and gazed upon the ambient dark-_| ‘vives and lives in all its horror.” 
| ness, listening to the warring of the ele-| Springing from the ottoman upon which 
| ments. Then, as if weary with watching, she had fallen,—* Miriam !” she cried, 
she turned away, sighed heavily, and wip- |“ awalke—awake! Hast gone to tell Hart- 
ed the fast-coming tears from her languid jland of my misery? Oh, it will glad him, 
eyes. Such was Adelia Redmond. and the gnomes will fly terrified from his 
| In one corner of the room stood a low |demon-laugh, when he knows how well he 
|couch, and the white canopy that shaded jis avenged.” 
it seemed to the fanciful eye like the fair] Snatching a bottle of hartshorn from a 
'wing of a seraph, unfurled to guard the|table near her, Adelia applied it to the nos- 
|slumbers of the pure being who slept be-)trils of her friend, and bathed her temples. 
neath it. With a light step Adelia ap-|But she seemed to do it without thought 
proached the side of the couch, and bend- |or feeling, for her‘own reason was not per- 
ing, gazed tenderly upon the features of fectly restored, her mind was strangely 
her infant boy. Sweetly he slept. One/jagitated and acted upon by some mysteri- 
little hand was pressed, as if in sorrow, up-| ous influence. 
on his baby brow, and for a moment his | Miriam by degrees revived, and when 
soft lips quivered, as if his innocent heart she raised her eyes she saw Adelia stand- 
‘had known something of life’s bitterness. | ing before her, with her arms folded, gaz- 
‘The lips of Adelia were pressed to those of | ing ~~ her with mute yet earnest solici- 
her sleeping boy, with all a mother’s ten- tude. Neither spake. They seemed en- 
derness, and the warm tears fell upon his) tranced. The sweet, mild voice of the in- 
\cherub face. “I will not waken thee, my fant rose upon the brief stillness, breaking 
darling !” she murmured ; “sleep on, andthe spell that bound them, and calling them 
angels be thy watchers.” again to life and action. Adelia flew to 
|| ‘Turn we now to her companion. , On a)her waking boy, and clasping her arms 
low ottoman, her arms folded in thought-|\tenderly around him,“ Hush thee, my 
ful, fearful silence, and her eye full of the) dearest,” she softly whispered, “ sleep on, 
leloquence of fear, sat Miriam Redmond.—| for thy mother guards thee.” 
\She was a timid girl, and her whole frame) As if from intuitive obedience, the fair 
ishook with terror. For a brief moment! child closed his eyes, and was again wrapt 
\the elements were hushed, and the stillness|in the soft drapery of slumber. 
lof death pervaded a dark, rayless world.—| “Kind sister,” said Miriam, in a low, 
Again loud. peals of thunder rolled along} tremulous voice, “ sit near me—that fear- 
the concave of heaven—then another, loud-/ful dream hath a strange influence. ‘This 
er and more awful, as if Jehovah’s throne||is an awful hour—my sickened soul is 
were rent assunder, and the lightning’s shrouded in darkness.” 
flash, terrible and withering, clared and The fair arms of Adelia were twined 
quivered upon the wall. jaround the neck of her friend. She was 
“God of mercy, save us in this dread) bound to that strange being by a strange 
‘hour!’ shrieked the horror-stricken Miriam, | love, the source of ‘which she questioned 
and she clasped her hands and raised them|not. The soul of Adelia soared above the 
ito heaven. || dark prejudices which keep so many vigor- 
| “Miriam, dear Miriam, fear not. God|/ous minds in thrall. 
and his holy angels watch over us!” cried) Miriam was beautiful—in form, elegant 
|Adelia, flinging “her arms around her. and graceful; in height, rather below the 
“ Heard you not that!” again shrieked) middle size. Her features were regular 
the terrified girl. ‘The heavens and earth|/and faultless. A profusion of dark, glossy 
are sundered, and we are sinking—sink-"hair clustered around her dusky temples, 
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but was parted smoothly above her high, 
polished brow. 


clear, bright olive, with a faint tint of car-|jonly child. 
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“My parents were wealthy, even be- 


Her complexion was of a|/yond what luxury requires, and I was their 


At the age of three years I 


nation, that seemed melting through her|| was left an orphan by the death of my fa- 


sheek, which at times became brilliant and/| ther. 
, dear friend of my father’s, was appointed| glance that betokened the continual actiy;. 


by him as my guardian. 


glowing. She was usually rather pale, 
but her dark bright eyes gave animation 





to her whole countenance, and, when she/ja second father. 
spoke seemed to emit flashes of light.—|/him with affection, though he was the au- 
And Adelia loved her with a love that knew] thor of my misery. ' 
ina select school, where I remained until 


no change—deep, fervent, indissoluble. 


Faintly whiepered the dark-eyed one—|\I entered my ninth year. 
married to a Mr. Hayne, a southern plant- 


“ Oh, speak to me, kind sister, and while 


Edward Goodwin, an intimate and 


He was to me 
Even now 1 remember 


My mother placed "me 


She was then 







Easy and polished in his manners, he coy. 
versed with a calm dignity that won jp. 
sensibly upon the hearer’s heart. His fea. 
tures were regular, but not handsome, anq 
his clear, grey eyes had a quick, restless 


ty of the spirit within. He had been tray. 
leling for a few months, and had come to 
finish his legal studies with his uncle. 
From the first day of our acquaintance | 
began to love him. And he seemed co 
happy sitting with me by my little table, 
jone arm around my neck, assisting me jy 


listening to your voice I will forget that|er, whom she accompanied to Georgia.— \preparing my lessons, that I found new 


vision of horror, nor hear the demons as 
they moan and growl around me.” 

“ Thou hearest nought save the low mut- 
tered thunder as it rolls along the sky, and 
dies away in wild and mournful cadences. 
Yet will I cheer thee with my voice and 
words—what would’st thou ?” 


' 


J had letters from her 


She left me in the immediate care of my ‘pleasure in study. Often during the sum. 
guardian, promising me that as soon as my| mer months, as the sun was sinking to his 
education was completed, I should come| 
and live with her. finem 
often, always overflowing with assurances | him into the meadows and over the green 
of the tenderest affection, and repetitions of) lawns—and there would we gather the 
‘her last promise. These made me more||wild-flowers that were sprinkled among the 


jrest, Hartland, weary of his books and con. 
ifinement, would come for me to go out with 


“ Tell me the story of your life—long) eager for my studies. Thus each suc-|grass, like the pure raindrops afier an Apr 


since you promised that—” 


“Not now, my Miriam. Weary andjjnew energies, lessened the toil of study and 


faint, you could not listen.” 


rendered me happy. 


In this manner four 


cessive letter from my mother awakened} shower ; or climb the high, ragged rocks 


cegyte bases were laved by a rapid stream, 
to pull the honeysuckle from the damp 


“ Refuse me not, sweet sister. Oh, tell) years of my life passed quickly away. I)crevices where it grew in wild luxuriance. 


itall. My heart yearns to know the mys- 
tery, to lift the veil, that hangs over thy 
early life. Come, sister sweet, begin.” 


been a few months in a new academy, 
where the severity of my teachers and the 


Seated on the golden moss that carpete! 
their dizzy summits, we would talk, 


‘addition of new and difficult lessons made||mingle our voices in the sweet minstrelsy 


“Be patient, Miriam—my promise I’Il||me weary and heart-sick, when returning|of the gay laugh, or some loved sonne', 
fulfil: when that is done, my heart will||home late one evening, I found.on my es-) until aroused by the distant chime of the 


again be laid bare, and conscience, with 


its keen probe, will again search the wounds|| Ws full of tenderness and love. 


which time is but slowly closing.” 

Adelia had long worn a miniature con- 
cealed beneath her rich girdle, suspended 
from a chain of gold that encircled her 
queenly neck. As she ceased speaking, 
she drew it out, and presenting it to Miri- 
am—*“ Who is that?” she asked: “ Hast 
ever seen features like those ?” 

Miriam bent forward, and fixed her keen) 
dark eyes upon the miniature. 

“Ay,” she replied,“I have. That high,, 
pale forehead—those auburn locks—and 
eyes, blue as the sky of April, half shaded) 
by their heavy lashes, their expression so) 
sweet, languid, yet heavenly—those parted. 
lips—that dimpled chin, so very like—ay,| 
the very features of thine infant boy.” 

“ Well hast thou said, dear Miriam ; this) 
is the picture of my beloved, worshipped, | 
idolized Lockwood—the father of my little: 
(reorge.” 


Adelia paused—she pressed the minia- 


critoir a letter from my mother. Every line 
I wept, 
and yet my heart bounded with gladness. 
Oh, | was happy. 

From my dream of joy I was awakened 
by a familiar tap at the door, and hastily 
dashing off the tears that lingered on my 
cheek, I lifted the la\ch, and my guardian 


\church bell, surprised to see the shades of 
evening gathering around us. Those were 
happy days, my Miriam—even now i: 
'glads my heart to awaken the memory of 
\their joyousness. I loved Hartland wit 
a childlike fondness—he seemed to me a 
a brother, though a brother’s love I hai 
‘never known. 


entered, | Time sped rapidly away. The hour 

“ My dear,” said he, “ I have a friend be-!of childish mirth that I had so long enjoy. 
low, my sister’s son, to whom I wish to in-| ed when my lessons were completed, begax 
troduce you, and have come for you myself, | to be abridged by the claims of society.— 
knowing that if I sent, an apology would) Introduced into the most fashionable circles 





be substituted for your presence.” 

“ And so it must be now, papa,” I an 
swered. “I laid down a lesson in despair 
this afternoon, but now I would resume it.” 

“Oh, another time will do as well for 


|, that—you have nothing to do but study— 
so come with me now.” 


“ Pardon me, sir,’ said I, “if I entreat 
to be excused, this once—only this once.” 
“* My pardon you have, dear girl, but 


hand, and gently drawing me, descended 


ture to her lips, and wept. “Thou art) to the parlor. 


happy now, beloved, and I am another’s—! 
still will [cherish thy memory. Even now| 
‘I pine for thy presence so blessed to me, 
And waste my young spirit in weeping for thee.” 
I mourn for thee, dead, and yet thine im- 
age lives, is before me, reflected even in my| 
little George.” | 
The weeping mother went to the couch 
of her boy, and bending, kissed his fair 
brow and pallid lips ; then turned and seat-| 
ed herself on the ottoman. “ Miriam,” she 
said, “I have promised, and I will perform.” 





“ This is my little ward,” said he, “ she is 


|very dear to me, Alcanor, and I hope she 


may be to you. Be to her as a brother 
while you remain with me.” 


hand, stooped down and kissed my brow. 





“ And will you be my little sister ?” he 


asked. 


I was somewhat confused, and do not 





was tall, slender, and extremely graceful. 


Mr. Goodwin led me to his nephew.—) 


The young man rose, and taking my| 


and attended by Hartland, I was faseinai- 
_ed, intoxicated with pleasures so new ‘0 
me. Flattered by the attention which | 
received, I became vain. My pride was 
gratified by Hartland’s devotedness, for | 
soon learned that he was the most admured 
of any of my acquaintance. 

| You are a cousin of Mr. Hartland’s’” 
asked Emily Gy, addressing me as we 


| 


1 sat together on the sofa. 
cannot excuse you,” he replied, taking my! ep rains ge 


| Tam not,” I replied, “ but he is as dear 
to me as a cousin.” 

“Tam aware of that,” she answered 
gaily. “But it is not strange that he 
should be. I have met him but twice, and 
have already learned to admire him. He 
8 so genteel—so elegant—Oh, I could love 
/him—but you, I suppose—” 

_ Her speech was interrupted by the 4)- 
proach of Hartland himself. 

“Miss Grey,” said he, bowing, “I au 
\happy to find you amusing my little iriend. 


recollect my reply ; nor did I particularly) She has not yet mingled muc& in society. 
notice him then, as I did afterward. He|but you will have the goodness to be ‘© 





her as an elder sister, and bestow upon her 
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those little attentions which belong not to 
my department.” 

The blush on Miss Grey’s cheek deep- 
enod—her dark eye spoke volumes in re- 

iv. She smiled sweetly as she said— 

“It will make me happy to be esteemed 
as her dearest friend, and with the fond 
hope of winding her affections around me, 
I will henceforth devote myself to her.” 

“ That will do for a belle,” thought I, 
little moved by her anticipated happiness, 
for | had just vanity enough to think that 
at present, at least, [ needed not her care. 

“And now, my sweet Adelia, please 
excuse us,” said Hartland. ‘ Miss Grey,” 


ture time I would be his—his own blessed 
bride. I told him in reply, that I was a 
mere child, and ought not to make such a 
promise, and that my dear mamma might 
disapprove. 

“ And if she does, and you wish to be 
absolved from your engagement, I will re- 
linquish you. On these conditions, beloved, 
will you promise to be mine?” he asked, 
with a tender earnestness. I promised. 
He then spoke to me of the nature of the 
engagement into which I had entered, add- 
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mother, as she twined her arms around 
me; “atthe expiration of one year from 
this, I will come for you, and youn shall 
live with me until—” 

“ I will live with you always!” said I, 
interrupting her. “I will never leave you.” 
[ felt my hand pressed gently, and raising 
my eyes, they met those of Hartland, bent 
sorrowfully upon me. 

“ Has my Adelia ceased to love me so 
soon ?” 

I had thought we were alene—but he 








ing that [ must no longer bestow those lit-||had been leaning against the window and 
tle endearments upon others as I had for-||had witnessed my grief. I could not reply, 
merly—but must love Aim—live for him| but again bursting into tears, withdrew my 


continued he, extending to her his hand,|jalone. I thoughtlessly gave him my pro-| 
“shall I have the happiness of being your||mise that I would. He twined his arms| 


hand from my betrothed, and clung to my 
mother. She took that hand again, and 











partner ?” lovingly around me, and my head 7 


placing * within Hartland’s, gave us her 


She took the offered hand and tripped 


languidly upon his bosom. Low he spoke : 


fervent blessing. 





away, with far more of happiness than she|| ‘ Adelia, one thing more I have to say.|| “ Hartland, my child still loves you— 
had a moment previous been anticipating.| Promise me now, that whatever may be||this is a moment of tenderness ; but she will 
The next moment I was led by Horace||our fortunes, wherever we may be, neither||again be happy in your affection. Now 
Blake into the same cotillion. When that||time, nor change, nor chance shall ever! for a moment leave us.” 
and two more were gone through I declined|| part ss—nought, nought but Dears.” When he was gone, my mother took me 
dancing again. We left the hall and went| And my lips echoed the fearful words— jin her arms, pressed me to her affectionate 
with his sisters and cousin into the draw-|| Nought, nought but Deatn !” |bosom, and strove to comfort me, She 
ing-room. In a few moments some gen-|| How recklessly I gave that fatal pro-||said it pained her heart to see me so un- 
ilemen, friends of Blake, joined us. We 


imise ! I bound myself to him by vows ‘happy. I felt that I was doing wrong—I 
formed a happy circle, and laughed and/that should run parallel with life and be||struggled a moment, and then was calm. 
chatted, until the company began to dis-||sundered only when life was not—and we | When she was leaving me, I tried to say 
perse. called upon Heaven to hear them! \that I would be happy—but the tears came 
The Misses Blake wert young—just) gushing into my eyes, and I was unable 
emerged from a fashionable boarding-school|| I was alone. Did my lessons absorb|to speak. 
—gay—thoughtless—and with heartsover-||iny mind as before? Neveragain. Days| For several days I refused to see compa- 
flowing with gladness, the first bright)jand weeks rolled heavily away, and that|ny. My guardian strove with his native 

















. dream of youth, and so much like me that||awful vow still rung in my ears. In soci-| kindness to console me, and Hartland, with 


I could not but love them and be happy injjety I felt restrained, and consequently un- |all his tenderness of soul, to make me for- 
their society, I returned home with Hart-||happy. I feared to converse with gentle-|get. He wished me to go with him to see 


land ata late hour. The next morning, | men, lest I should break some little fibre in| Emily Grey, but I steadily refused. 





» atanearlier hour than usual for him, he||the ligature that bound metoone. Iloved| ‘ Then I shall go without you,” he said, 


entered my study, bringing me some fresh-||Hartland as tenderly, as devotedly, as a and leftme. When he was gone, I stroll- 
ly-gathered flowers, still wet with dew.—) girl of fifteen can love ; but I would have |ed out into the garden and busied myself 
After looking over my lesson, he asked me| given worlds, had they been mine, to have |in training the vines round the summer- 
if I passed the evening pleasantly. I re-||been absolved from the vow that bound my |house, until dark, then returned to the house 
plied that I was never happiei in company. life and soul to him—to have been free to and sat down with Freelove the house- 
“ Did your happiness proceed from your }love him as much as I would—free to en- keeper. I was ever happy in her society, 
desertion of me.” | joy the social delights of life. But that for she would talk to me for hours together 
“ And If I had done so, it had been but) could not be, and it made me miserable.— jof my kind, my beautiful mother. Hart- 
a just retaliation.” Even now my soul writhes with untold |land became devoted in his attentions to 
“ Adelia, there must be no misunder-|agony as I look back upon the past and | Miss Grey, and it was whispered round the 
standing between us; and if I seemed to read its dark record—a blotted page in life’s busy circle that they were ‘engaged.’ I 
neglect you, it was not that I loved you |fair book! Memory, away ! or hurry me laughed gaily when I heard it, but breathed 
jess than erst.” ‘on to happier hours. jnot a syllable in contradiction. 
“But you never loved me much, did| Mr. Goodwin, Hartland and myself re-| Borne along on the stream of time, like 
you, Alcanor ?” I asked playfully. ceived letters from my mother, in which|some deserted barque over the wild waves 
He took my hand and pressed it to his she not only gave her consent tomy union of ocean, I lived ‘ unloving and unloved.’ 
lips, but remained silent. After a long|with Hartland, but also her cordial ap-|From those whose minds were congenial 
pause, I spoke : | proval, and added that she should be with||with my own—whose friendship would 
“ Are you forming an excuse for my en-|us ina few months. Shecame. Oh, the|have gladdened my lone heart—whose love 
tire want of gratitude for Miss Grey’s kind-|hours of perfect bliss that I enjoyed with||would have made me happy—I was held 
ness, Or ruminating upon the cause of my) her ! | aloof. Oh, how my heart yearned to be 
attachment to the Blakes ?” | “When she was preparing to return, I free !—how I sighed to burst from my fet- 
He started, and looked at me earnestly.|begged, I entreated her to take me with) ters !—to fly to the bosom of my blessed 
“ Neither,” he replied, “I thought only of|her. But she steadily refused. 1 wept as mother, and in her tenderness and love for- 
you.” \if my heart would break, and told her in|/get my latent woes! Mine was a sorrow 
He spoke to me tenderly of his affection.||broken sighs that I should be a thousand that might not be told, though it was deeply 
He said he had loved me long and most)times more lonely, so far from her, loving felt. It was the spirit-bondage that gnaw- 
devotedly, and that it pained him to see me! her as I did, than I could be with not a ed upon my heart. 
receive so much attention from others. He) friend on earth. || At the earnest request of Hartland I ac- 
then urged me to promise that at some fu-' “ Do not weep so, my darling,” said my ‘companied him to pass an evening with the 
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but was parted smoothly above her high, 
polished brow. Her complexion was of a 
clear, bright olive, with a faint tint of car- 
nation, that seemed melting through her 
cheek, which at times became brilliant and 
glowing. She was usually rather pale, 
but her dark bright eyes gave animation 
to her whole countenance, and, when she 
spoke seemed to emit flashes of light.— 
And Adelia loved her with a love that knew 
no change—deep, fervent, indissoluble. 

Faintly whiepered the dark-eyed one— 
“Ch, speak to me, kind sister, and while 
listening to your voice I will forget that 
vision of horror, nor hear the demons as 
they moan and growl around me.” 

** Thou hearest nought save the low mut- 
tered thunder as it rolls along the sky, and 
dies away in wild and mournful cadences. 
Yet will I cheer thee with my voice and 
words—what would’st thou ?” 

“Tell me the story of your life—long) 
since you promised that—” 

“Not now, my Miriam. Weary and| 
faint, you could not listen.” 


‘her last promise. 


“My parents were wealihy, even be- 
yond what luxury requires, and I was their 
only child. At the age of three years I 
was left an orphan by the death of my fa- 
ther. Edward Goodwin, an intimate and 
dear friend of my father’s, was appointed 
by him as my guardian. He was to me 
a second father. Even now 1 remember 
him with affection, though he was the au- 
thor of my misery. My mother placed’me 
ina select school, where I remained until 
I entered my ninth year. She was then 
married to a Mr. Hayne, a southern plant- 
er, whom she accompanied to Georgia.— 
She left me in the immediate care of my 
guardian, promising me that as soon as my 
education was completed, I should come 
and live with her. 
often, always overflowing with assurances 
of the tenderest affection, and repetitions of 
These made me more 
eager for my studies. Thus each suc- 
cessive letter from my mother awakened 
new energies, lessened the toil of study and 
rendered me happy. In this manner four 


* Refuse me not, sweet sister. Oh, tell| years of my life passed quickly away. I 


itall. My heart yearns to know the mys- 
tery, to lift the veil, that hangs over thy 
early life. Come, sister sweet, begin.” 

“ Be patient, Miriam—my promise I'll 
fulfil: when that is done, my heart will 
again be laid bare, and conscience, with 
its keen probe, will again search the wounds 
which time is but slowly closing.” 

Adelia had long worn a miniature con- 
cealed beneath her rich girdle, suspended 
from a chain of gold that encircled her 
queenly neck. As she ceased speaking, 
she drew it out, and presenting it to Miri- 


had been a few months in a new academy, 
where the severity of my teachers and the 
addition of new and difficult lessons made 


I had letters from her!) 


Easy and polished in his manners, he coy. 
versed with a calm dignity that won jp. 
sensibly upon the hearer’s heart. His fea. 
tures were regular, but not handsome, anq 
his clear, grey eyes had a quick, restless 
glance that betokened the continual actiy;. 
ty of the spirit within. He had been tray. 
eling for a few months, and had come to 
finish his legal studies with his uncle,— 
From the first day of our acquaintance | 
began to love him. And he seemed co 
happy sitting with me by my little table, 
one arm around my neck, assisting me in 
preparing my lessons, that I found new 
pleasure in study. Often during the sum. 
mer months, as the sun was sinking to his 
irest, Hartland, weary of his books and cop. 
finement, would come for me to go out with 
jhim into the meadows and over the green 
jlawns—and there would we gather the 
wild-flowers that were sprinkled among the 
grass, like the pure raindrops afier an Apr! 
shower ; or climb the high, ragged rocks 
whose bases were laved by a rapid stream, 
to pull the honeysuckle from the damp 
crevices where it grew in wild luxuriance. 
Seated on the golden moss that carpete: 
their dizzy summits, we would talk, o 
mingle our voices in the sweet minstrels) 








me weary and heart-sick, when returning 


critoir a letter from my mother. Every line 
was full of tenderness and love. I wept, 
and yet my heart bounded with gladness. 
Oh, I was happy. 

From my dream of joy I was awakened 
by a familiar tap at the door, and hastily 
dashing off the tears that lingered on my 
cheek, I lifted the latch, and my guardian 


am—* Who is that?” she asked: “ Hast) entered. 


ever seen features like those ?” 


“ My dear,” said he, “ I have a friend be- 





Miriam bent forward, and fixed her keen 


dark eyes upon the miniature. \ 


“ Ay,” she replied, “Ihave. That high, 
pale forehead—those auburn locks—and 





jlow, my sister’s son, to whom I wish to in- 
1 


| troduce you, and have come for you myself, 
| knowing that if I sent, an apology would 
| be substituted for your presence.” 


“ And so it must be now, papa,” I an 


home late one evening, I found.on my es- 


eyes, blue as the sky of April, half shaded, 
by their heavy lashes, their expression so. 
sweet, languid, yet heavenly—those parted, 
lips—that dimpled chin, so very like—ay,| 


swered. “J laid down a lesson in despair 
this afternoon, but now I would resume it.” 
“Oh, another time will do as well for 


iof the gay laugh, or some loved sonne, 
until aroused by the distant chime of the 
| church bell, surprised to see the shades of 
evening gathering around us. Those were 
| happy days, my Miriam—even now : 
| glads my heart to awaken the memory of 
\their joyousness. I loved Hartland wi! 
a childlike fondness—he seemed to me as 
'a brother, though a brother’s love I had 
never known. 

| Time sped rapidly away. The hous 
‘of childish mirth that I had so long enjoy- 
ed when my lessons were completed, bega: 
‘to be abridged by the claims of society.— 
Introduced into the most fashienable circles 
|} and attended by Hartland, I was fascina'- 
ed, intoxicated with pleasures so new 
|me. Flattered by the attention which I 
received, I became vain. My pride was 
gratified by Hartland’s devotedness, for | 


the very features of thine infant boy.” 

“ Well hast thou said, dear Miriam ; this 
is the picture of my beloved, worshipped, 
idolized Lockwood—the father of my little 


George.” 


Adelia paused—she pressed the minia- 


ture to her lips, and wept. “Tho. art 
happy now, beloved, and I am another’s— 
still will [cherish thy memory. Even now 

*T pine for thy presence so blessed to me, 

And waste my young spirit in weeping for thee.” 
I mourn for thee, dead, and yet thine im- 
age lives, is before me, reflected even in my 
little George.” 

The weeping mother went to the couch 
of her boy, and bending, kissed his fair 
brow and pallid lips ; then turned and seat- 
ed herself on the ottoman. “ Miriam,” she 
said, “I have promised, and { will perform.” 





that—you have nothing to do but study— soon learned that he was the most admired 


'|so0 come with me now.” 
| “Pardon me, sir,” said I, “if I entreat 
to be excused, this once—only this once.” 
|“ My pardon you have, dear girl, but I 
cannot excuse you,” he replied, taking my 
hand, and gently drawing me, descended 
to the parlor. 
| Mr. Goodwin led me to his nephew.— 
|“ This is my little ward,” said he, “ she is 
very dear to me, Alcanor, and I hope she 
||may be to you. Be to her as a brother 
| while you remain with me.” 
| The young man rose, and taking my 
hand, stooped down and kissed my brow. 
“ And will you be my little sister ?” he 
asked. 
| I was somewhat confused, and do not 
jrecollect my reply ; nor did I particularly 
notice him then, as I did afterward. He 
was tall, slender, and extremely graceful. 





_ of any of my acquaintance. 

* You are a cousin of Mr. Hartland’s” 
asked Emily Gy, addressing me as we 
sat together on the sofa. 

“Tam not,” I replied, “ but he is as dear 
| to me as a cousin.” 
| “Tam aware of that,” she answered 
(gaily. “But it is not strange that lie 
ishould be. I have met him but twice, and 
have already learned to admire him. Hi 
is so genteel—so elegant—Oh, I could love 
him—but you, I suppose—” 
| Her speech was interrupted by the ap- 
proach of Hartland himself. 
“Miss Grey,” said he, bowing, “I au 
|happy to find you amusing my little friend. 
‘She has not yet mingled muca in society. 
\but you will have the goodness to be ' 
her as an elder sister, and bestow upon het 
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those little attentions which belong not to 
my department.” 

The blush on Miss Grey’s cheek deep- 
ened—her dark eye spoke volumes in re- 
ply. She smiled sweetly as she said— 

“It will make me happy to be esteemed 
as her dearest friend, and with the fond 
hope of winding her affections around me, 
I will henceforth devote myself to her.” 

“ That will do for a belle,” thought I, 
little moved by her anticipated happiness, 
for | had just vanity enough to think that 
at present, at least, [ needed not her care. 

“And now, my sweet Adelia, please 
excuse us,” said Hartland. “ Miss Grey,” 
continued he, extending to her his hand, 
“shall I have the happiness of being your 
partner ?” 

She took the offered hand and tripped 
away, with far more of happiness than she 
had a moment previous been anticipating. | 

The next moment I was led by Horace} 
Blake into the same cotillion. When that| 
and two more were gone through I declined} 


ture time I would be his—his own blessed 
bride. I told him in reply, that I was a 
mere child, and ought not to make such a 
promise, and that my dear mamma might 
disapprove. 

“And if she does, and you wish to be} 
absolved from your engagement, I will re-| 
linquish you. On these conditions, beloved, 
will you promise to be mine?” he asked, 
with a tender earnestness. I promised. 
He then spoke to me of the nature of the 
engagement into which I had entered, add- 
ing that [ must no longer bestow those lit- 
tle endearments upon others as I had for-| 
merly—but must love Aim—live for Aim| 
alone. I thoughtlessly gave him my pro-| 
mise that I would. He twined his arms’! 
lovingly around me, and my head sank| 











mother, as she twined her arms around 
me; “at the expiration of one year from 
this, | will come for you, and you shall 
live with me until—” 

“ I will live with you always!” said I, 
interrupting her. “I will never leave you.” 
I felt my hand pressed gently, and raising 
my eyes, they met those of Hartland, bent 
sorrowfully upon me. 

“ Has my Adelia ceased to love me so 
soon 1” 

I had thought we were alone—but he 
had been leaning against the window and 
had witnessed my grief. I could not reply, 
but again bursting into tears, withdrew my 
hand from my betrothed, and clung to my 
mother. She took that hand again, and 
placing * within Hartland’s, gave us her 








languidly upon his bosom. Low he spoke : 
“ Adelia, one thing more I have to say. | 


our fortunes, wherever we may be, neither| 
time, nor change, nor chance shall ever! 
part ns—nought, nought but Dearu.” 








dancing again. We left the hall and went! 


And my lips echoed the fearful words— 


with his sisters and cousin into the draw-/“ Nought, nought but Deatn !” 


ing-room. 


|Promise me now, that whatever may be vo is a moment of tenderness ; but she will 


In a few moments some gen-|| How recklessly I gave that fatal pro- 
ilemen, friends of Blake, joined us. We! mise ! I bound myself to him by vows, 
formed a happy circle, and laughed and/that should run parallel with life and be 
chatted, until the company began to dis-|jsundered only when life was not—and we) 
perse. ___ ||ealled upon Heaven to hear them ! 
The Misses Blake wert young—just 








fervent blessing. 

| “Hartland, my child still loves you— 
again be happy in your affection. Now 
for a moment leave us.” 

When he was gone, my mother took me 
in her arms, pressed me to her affectionate 
bosom, and strove to comfort me, She 
said it pained her heart to see me so un- 
happy. I felt that I was doing wrong—I 
struggled a moment, and then was calm. 
When she was leaving me, I tried to say 


\that I would be happy—but the tears came 
gushing into my eyes, and I was unable 





emerged from a fashionable Socnienanciieall I was alone. Did my lessons absorb) 
—gay—thoughtless—and with hearts over-||iny mind as before?’ Neveragain. Days 


to speak. 
For several days I refused to see compa- 





. dream of youth, and so much like me that||awful vow still rung in my ears. 


Satan earlier hour than usual for him, he/the ligature that bound me to one. 


flowing with gladness, the first bright |jand weeks rolled heavily away, and that iny. My guardian strove with his native 
In soci- | kindness to console me, and Hartland, with 
I could not but love them and be happy injety I felt restrained, and consequently un-|jall his tenderness of soul, to make me for- 
their society, I returned home with Hart-|happy. I feared to converse with gentle- lget. He wished me to go with him to see 
land ata late hour. The next morning,||men, lest I should break some little fibre in Emily Grey, but I steadily refused. 

I loved | “ Then I shall go without you,” he said, 
entered my study, bringing me some fresh-||Hartland as tenderly, as devotedly, as ajand leftme. When he was gone, I stroll- 
ly-gathered flowers, still wet with dew.—||girl of fifteen can love ; but I would have jed out into the garden and busied myself 
After looking over my lesson, he asked me | given worlds, had they been mine, to have |in training the vines round the summer- 
if | passed the evening pleasantly. I re-||been absolved from the vow that bound my |house, until dark, then returned to the house 
plied that I was never happier in company. | life and soul to him—to have been free to|and sat down with Freelove the house- 





«« Did your happiness proceed from your|;love him as much as I would—free to en- keeper. 


desertion of me.” joy the social delights of life. But that 
“ And If I had done so, it had been but) could not be, and it made me miserable.— 
a just retaliation.” Even now my soul writhes with untold 
“ Adelia, there must be no misunder-|agony as I look back upon the past and 
standing between us; and if I seemed to |read its dark record—a blotted page in life’s 
neglect you, it was not that I loved you fair book! Memory, away! or hurry me 
less than erst.” ‘on to happier hours. 
“But you never loved me much, did} Mr. Goodwin, Hartland and myself re- 
you, Alcanor ?” I asked playfully. ceived letters from my mother, in which) 
He took my hand and pressed it to his||she not only gave her consent tomy union 
lips, but remained silent. 
pause, I spoke : 


I was ever happy in her society, 
\for she would talk to me for hours together 
jof my kind, my beautiful mother. Hart- 
jland became devoted in his attentions to 
Miss Grey, and it was whispered round the 
jbusy circle that they were ‘engaged.’ I 
\laughed gaily when I heard it, but breathed 
not a syllable in contradiction. 

Borne along on the stream of time, like 
some deserted barque over the wild waves 
of ocean, I lived ‘ unloving and unloved.’ 


After a long|with Hartland, but also her cordial ap-||From those whose minds were congenial 
| proval, and added that she should be with|with my own—whose friendship would 


“ Are you forming an excuse for my en-us ina few months. She came. Oh, the have gladdened my lone heart—whose love 
tire want of gratitude for Miss Grey’s kind-|hours of perfect bliss that I enjoyed with||would have made me happy—I was held 


ness, OF ruminating upon the cause of my her ! i aloof. 


attachment to the Blakes ?”” | When she was preparing to return, I 





Oh, how my heart yearned to be 
free !—how I sighed to burst from my fet- 


He started, and looked at me earnestly.||begged, I entreated her to take me with/ ters !—to fly to the bosom of my blessed 


“ Neither,” he replied, “ I thought only of| her. 
you.” 

He spoke to me tenderly of his affection.) broken sighs that I should be a thousand 
He said he had loved me long and most) times more lonely, so far from her, loving 


But she steadily refused. I wept as’ mother, and in her tenderness and love for- 
if my heart would break, and told her in| get my latent woes! Mine was a sorrow 


‘that might not be told, though it was deeply 
felt. it was the spirit-bondage that gnaw- 


devotedly, and that it pained him to see me}her as I did, than I could be with not a/ ed upon my heart. 


receive so much attention from others. He) friend on earth. | ! 
“ Do not weep so, my darling,” said my ‘companied him to pass an evening with the 


then urged me to promise that at some fu- 


At the earnest request of Hartland I ac- 
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lovely Emily. We found her chatting gaily | moment's pause, “I am glad you a — ayes _ — held me jn 
with a gentleman, a stranger to us both. | passed the evening pleasantly. ‘True, 1) thrall. i . or _ - 9 steps I moved 
She rose with an air of gratified pride and would rather you should be at home when | from the window, descended the stairs, and 
introduced him to us as her cousin. He/I cannot be with you. But then you could jsought a little arbor in the garden where | 
was very pale, but his fine countenance jnot cultivate those social habits that I wish} had often sat. It on 7 a a with low 
was lit up by the brightest and most ex-|/you to, and of late you have been so dull |shrubbery, vines an Se es of the trees 
pressive eyes I ever met. But I will not| and uncommunicative that I have ener which shaded it. ~ ~ I fled whilst 
attempt a diagraph—you have seen this) little pleasure in your society. _ Formerly) yet the flowers were but half-opened, anq 
miniature: it was indeed George Lock-)\there was so much innocent joyousness/ the dew-drops, clear and bright as beauty’s 
wood. From the first moment I saw him||sparkling in those sweet eyes, whilst words) tears, fringed their silken leaves. Treelined 
I felt that our destinies were one, and my) of love and truth came gushing from those in one corner of the arbor and mingled my 
vows of eternal constancy to another were | rosy lips, that you wound the affections of low-breathed sighs with the soft murmur. 
all, in one brief moment, obliterated. It) my soul around you—and now, my dear-) ing of the breeze that stirred the foliage 
was a calm, mild evening in summer.—jest, do not—oh, do not wither them by |above me. Suddenly I started as a blear. 
Miss Grey, wishing that we might enjoy|/your coldness and this drear apathy! Y ou) eyed gipsey rose up before me. Hier long, 
it, proposed a walk. We strolled down!/are changed, Adelia; you are not what you | bony fingers grasped a stick covered wit) 


























through the garden and across a green) once was.” buds and flowers. In figure she was tall 
lawn to the river that laved its verdant| He paused. Dreamed he of the sweep-jand somewhat bowed with age. Greer 
edge. ing desolation that had passed over love—|vines, leaves and flowers were twin 


“Cousin George,” said Emily, “I shall | jov—hope—feeling—and even life itself? jaround her neck, waist and arms, and ira). 
not let you walk further—remain here, and|Oh, never!—never! Again he spoke : ed upon the ground. Her long, grizzled 
let my little friend amuse you—meantime| “1 would have you like Emily—sweet locks, interwoven with small boughs of pine 
I'll flit away with Hartland to the fairy) Emily Grey. Oh, she is one of the loveli- and hemlock, hung loosely upon her ehou- 
dell.” est creatures that I ever knew—so good— ders. A dark, withering frown sat upon 

“ My sweet coz is in fine spirits this eve- so gentle—so intelligent. Be like her, her wrinkled brow, which was encircled 
ning,’’ said Lockwood, turning to me with) Adelia, and I will love you; otherwise, I with a crimson band, in the centre of which 
a faint smile,as they walked away. cannot.” glittered a bright star. Our eyes met ina 

“ [ never saw her otherwiseg’ I replied. The last sentence smote cruelly on my fixed and earnest gaze, as she muttered 

Sitting down on the rocks, we listenedto|soul. A keen, cutting pain ran quivering) “ Child of Light and Love, why will y: 4 
the soft music of the woods, the sighing of through my heart. Was it jealousy !—or |not be happy ?” a 
the breeze as it stole softly through the’ a sense of injustice? T withdrew my hand) «+ Because I cannot,” I answered. 
green willows that waved above us, and from his,and walked silently into the house. | “Because you will not,” was her quici 
mingled their voices with their low mur-) To his affectionate “ good night” I gave ‘response. “ But go with me, bright mor- 
murings. Hours passed unheeded away no response. We parted. He turned back | (a) and you shall find that happiness ‘r 
—the moon was careering through a fir- and called me: “ Adelia—beloved—stay | which you now hopelessly sigh. Gow th 
mament of mingled gold and azure—still one moment!’ I heeded him not,. but) me, and I will bind that fair brow of thi 
we sat, holding deep converse, and bright with accelerated steps sought my chamber.| with thornless and unfading flowers : an! 
images flitted before our mental vision.— |Parting the crimson curtains that were!in the darkness of midnight, will lead + 
My bondage and misery were all forgotten closed around the windows, the moonbeams | to bright spots, and at our festivals the foc: 
mn those moments of untold happiness—and shone full upon the portrait of my father. | of fairy shall trip less lightly in the danc 
we looked only upon the earth as seeing) His were noble features. The full, blue! than thine.” e 
its proxunity to Heaven. eyes were mild in their expression, but on) «away old Vituria!” I cried, “I ¥ 

We were awakened from our spirit in- the slightly curled lip could be read the not vay Ta ” F ° J 
tercourse by the sweet tones of Emily’s energy and decision that marked his char-|\ & a ‘ ~ 
voice. She had returned with my betroth- acter. Long I gazed upon that loved face,, Then your spirit shall! she muttere 
ed from a solitary ramble, and called us to until every feature was enstamped upon shaking her head and Warmg Her wan 
accompany them back to the drawing-| my mind. over me. ‘ Wilt go?” she asked, glaring 
room. After partaking of some sweetmeats| Oppressed with awakened memories, I her blear, grey eyes upon me. 
andthe most delicious fruits from Mr. Grey’s sunk wearily upon my couch, and the hand “ No—never. ' 
garden, I returned with Hartland to our of Sleep moved slowly across the fallen lids. With a ghastly grin, she again mutter: 
home. As we were crossing the lawn in) The light of day was just flashing athwart * 9" unearthly voice : 
front of Mr. Goodwin’s, Hartland asked me, the horizon, as I awoke from an unquiet| “ Long have I sought to claim you a 
with an air of perfect indifference, how I slumber. I arose and walked the room) ™y own—and I'll have you yet!’ Ther 
had passed the evening, and if. was pleas-| with a slow and irregular step. My sad- flinging a long vine around me, she adi: 
ed with Lockwood. | dened soul turned wearily away from eve-|‘ My spell I cast upon thee—whither | ¢ 

“Happily, happily,” I replied; “with ry thing around me. I approached the |‘hy spirit shall bear me company.” 
George Lockwood I could be—” What) window, and raising the sash, gazed long, The solemnity of her manner could 20! 
was I about to say ! and earnestly upon the broad landscape, | prevent my laughing at the ridiculous farce. 

“ Please to conclude your speech,” said) variegated with every shade and form of|as, tearing the vine from off my neck. | 
he, aroused from his listlessness by my un-) beauty. Lofty hills, sloping down to green’ threw it at her feet, and said : 
expected reply. and quiet vallies, through which murmured! “ Begone, poor simpleton, and peace «'- 

Oh I could be amused for hours, |a gentle river, with its banks dotted with) tend you.” 


If he would talk of birds and flowers,” ithe cottages of the peasantry. It was a| A bitter curse was her only response, 
I added, lauging gaily. | beautiful scene, and the admirer of nature) 


q , ‘she hastened away. Day after day pas* 
“ That is a turn of wit that I did not ex-|/had gazed upon it with unmingled 1 J A 


& tu delight. | into oblivion, but I saw the gipsey no more 
pect,” he said, joining in my laugh. | But I was insensible tobeauty—joy—pleas- though I vedios she was a aR for my 


Though there was nothing witty in the|ure. Leaning my head on my hand, a arbor and my favorite walks were strew' 
with coronals of hemlock and fox-glov? 
was I sad?—whst cause was there for'henbane and deadly nightshade. 


(To be continued.) 


thyme that I had chanced to make, stilkI coursed rapidly down my cheeks. Why 
felt that it had saved me. 


“ Adelia,” resumed Hartland, after a’ tears? A strange, mysterious sorrow, un- 
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" The bubbling shriek, the solitary ery \comin’ at us full tilt, with het jaws as wide 
h ss nd fy x oe ie in his a. | open as a barn door, bit the boat smack in 

‘ 2 ¢ be are ate “ow j ‘ 

we and fury !” roared Peter, “ wholtwo in the middle. Then she chawed up 


degree of acuteness may be regarded as allasked y a water-vie ‘ Wate 
g “ sked you for a water piece ? If «+ W aler lone end of her, and by the time we got 
Parted’ is your tune, I'll give you a touch! 


misfortune for it opens the road to an infini- hold cated 
tude of annoyances.’ ‘There areindividuals|/of Kotzwata, Here's for the ‘Battle of oo on tae Other she came at us again, 
ith s keen otal at a . " ct, and making another bite, took me by the 
with noses as Keen as that of a hound.—| Prague,” with a touch of the ‘ Hail Stone|| back betwixt her teeth, and shook 
Whether they enjoy more pleasure or pain) horus,’ ” ida ball . —- oo Ta -s 
. 7 hl a1, #%) u FOU € fa ; 
from the faculty,is easily answered. There|/ Peter hammered away at the door; but! Se en etia a 
thers possessing a delic f ear. . || she would’nt have dropped me, if the mate 
are 0 possessing @ delicacy Of ear,/inot being able to dash in the panels with) },,q baal : 
hich ses thém t tisual ay : ad’nt come up in another boat, and shov- 
which exposes them to continual annoy-|/his feet and fists, he caught up a paving- ‘ nani ' 
(these, Peter Brian i teal Sa 5” |/ed in his lance, till she was sickened! As 
ance——O8 ties’, * ler Mrian is one. ‘tie isiistone and dashed it against the framey|i oooq luck would have it ras all pick 
satradisnad thelnw * ae : e | good luck would have it, we was all pick- 
intro . ‘shouting “ Stony batter ! ads rith " dent: but Pv 
aN . Me Be pet. ee * : : jed up without any accident; but I’ve got 
Nothing puzzles me more,” said P¢ ‘ets! Windows fiew up in all directions, and fy of her tooth-prints in my back to this 
as he strolled up the street one evening,| nightcapped heads projected from every ap-) gay >_ Three years in the Pacific 
“nothing puzzles me more than the im-|erture. The people shouted, the dogs bark-| * oneal ’ 
mense variety of sounds, which assail the|/ed; and rattles were sprung all around.— 
ear. Smell is various, and so is taste, but} Never was there heard such a din, 
they are poor things, not worth a thought,) Peterstood arhast: “Worse and worse!” 
while sound is a matter worth investiga-/cried he, “what a clatter !—Haydn’s‘Cha. | rise from the gutter at the corer of Sixth 
hon. There is a great mistake in these lux-! 95° js a fool to it !” and Front streets— it is really astonishing 
urious edifices, continued he, halting a-| The watch at length arrived, and bore pow soon this dreadful climate of America 
gainst a tree box, in front of a handsome! Peter to the earth. brings on old age. I shall never survive 
house. “ The builders regard harmony of!) +“ So fel! Cardinal Wolsey,” said he.—|\t9 get home and write a book about the 
ast words place—never. Here am I, six feet two, 


HUMOROUS. 


a aeeraeier ete carreehael 


‘To possess any sense beyond a certain | 





A Queer Customer. 
‘It is most astonishing,’ said Richard 
| Mervyn, as he relinquished the attempt to 


proportion and all that—imaking proper dis-)'« Will nobody favor us with the | 


tances between windows and doors ; but| of Marmion; ‘The Soldier Tir’d’—or some-|) without my stockings, sprawling in a dir- 
not one of them ever dreamed of harmoniz-| thing else, neat and and appropriate ?” 


ing the bell and the knocker. There is}! 
nothing but discord in that department, and} 
if the servants have any ear at all—and/! 


ty republican gutter, without being able to 


“ Don’t lie jawing there but get up and help myself out of it. There’s a lamp 


mosey to quod.” 


winking and blinking in my face, as if it 


“ Mosey away my fine fellow. You're! wants to laugh,and would if it had a mouth; 


why should they not?—-it must almosrt|/leader in this oratorio. My part’s done ;|!and a big brute of a dog just now nosed me 
drive them distracted. Yes, very pretty—|/[ won’t play any more ; Iv’e put out my||to see whether I was good to eat. What 
fine steps, fine house, bright knocker, glit-}\candle and boxed my fiddle.” a country ! what gutters! and what liquor! 
tering bell handle, and plenty of discord.— | Peter was soon at rest ; but was severely I only took nine swallers of whiskey, and 
It is as sure as that the bell and knocker) punished for his musical eccentricities. — || what with that and the premeture old age, 
are there in juxta position. ‘To be morally) hp hawsste iantptbe I verily believe I'm assassinated—I’m a 
certain, [’ll try.” | Conrest witn 4 Wuavce.—Whalers gone chicken ! 

Up strode Peter, and seizing the knock-||from a distinct class. When several ves-| Mr. Mervyn now clamored soloudly that 
er in one hand and the bell in the other, | sels are assembled at any of tbe places of) assistance soon come. 
he sounded them to the utmost of his power. | rendezvous, the oldest captain in company) ‘Silence there! What’s the matter ?’ 

“Oh, horrid! shameful! abominable!—||is styled the admiral. ‘They have suppers|) ‘Matter yourself—I’m being done, or as 
I’m shocked—worse than I thought—upon|/on board one of the ships, every night, to, some say, I’m doing. The march of mind 
my word.” which all present are invited, by hoisting a) has tripped, and Richard Mervyn is too deep 

“ Halloo, below !” said a voice from a/\flag before sunset. I attended, on one of/for himself. Help me out—gently—there. 
window: “ have the French come, or is the||those occasions, and was much amused by) Aint I ina pretty pickle? This is what 
house on fire ?” ithe peculiar slang of these people. * Come,’) the doctors call gutta serena, is’nt it 

“I’m not a fireman, myself, and can’t)isaid the captain, “take a cigar; you'll) * When I was at school, the boys would 
tell; butif the house is on fire, I advise you]|find’em pretty much half Spanish,! guess.”, have called you a gutteral.’ 
1s a friend, to come down, and leave it as| I inquired of one who had been relating, ‘They wouldn’t have known much gram- 
soon as possible. Bring your clothes, for|some exploits with whales, whether he mar, ifthey did. I’m a liquid—see me drip.’ 
the weather is not over warm.” inever felt that he was indanger? ‘Why, ‘Oh, ho!’ said the watch, ‘don’t try to 

“ You're an impertinent fellow ; what) I always think, if I have a good lance, the be funny; I know you well enough, now 
do you mean by kicking up such a bobbery) fish is most in danger!’ I asked another) you’ye wiped your face. You're the chap 
at this time of night.” | whether he had ever met with an accident?)|that locked me up in my box once, and 

“ Bobbery !—don’t be cross, fiddle-strings;|/*I can’t say exactly as how I have, though when I burst open the door, you knocked 
be harmonious. I merely wish to inform) [ came plaguy near it once. You see we) me heels over head, and legged it.’ 
you that your knocker is about asemi-tone| was off the coast of Japan, rightamonga, ‘That’sme. Ididthatthing. How do 
out of the way. Listen. shoal of Whales, and all hands was out in, you like the ups and downs of public life? 
Bell and knocker were both operated upon the boats, except me and the cook. I was Isn’t variety charming ?” 
vigorously. lookin’ at the creatures with a glass, and) ‘If it wasn’t that I’m a public functiona- 

“Did you ever hear the like! I’m a-)saw one on ’em flirt her tail again’ a boat, ry and mustn’t give way to my feelings, 
shamed of you; have them tuned—do.—j)and it was a caution to see the scatterment I'd crack your cocoa, and ease my mind 
It’s positively shocking. Tunethem.”  |ishe made of her. All the boys were set aby doing as I was done by. 1’!] make an 

Peter again rang the bell and plied the |swimmin’ ; so thecook and me jumped into example of you, however You're my pris- 
knocker with great vigor and strength of|ja boat and picked’em all up. Directly, the oner. Hally coosha to the watch’us. That’s 
muscle. | fish blowed close to us, and I took an iron the Dutch for being tuck up.’ 

“Tune yourself,” said he at the window, )and sunk it into her, and 1 know how to, ‘Well, give us your arm. Don’t be afraid 
emptying a pitcher of water on Peter’s head) strike a whale as well as any man; but)ofthe mud. Gutter mud is very wholesome. 
as he twanged off a triple bob-major.—|the creatur canted the wrong way, and 1) Look at the pigs, how fat it makes ’em ; 
Loud above the din rose, ‘knew how a sparm ought to cant; and 





“and if you like fat pork, why shouldn’t you 
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: far we have waited for them to come to us—but 
like what makes pork fat? So—so, stea-/ @he Miterary Journal. m 

dy. Now I'll tell you all about *tother —||they do not come as fast as our expenses. 
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) ; , . Post Masters and Editors throughout the Un. 

: sing your box in a friend- Un 
— Recieve ? wen, 1 ena SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1835. ion are requested to act as agents for us, and a 
os ats asleep, or had hr el and 1 peeve liberal per centage will be allowed them for their 


TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS, AND TO) services. 





turned the key to wind youup. Ifa watch]! ye FRIENDS OF POLITE LITERATURE. Subjoined we give a few of the many notices 
amt wound up, it can’t either keep good] uch as we dislike to present to our readers! which our work has received from the contem. 
time, or even go.’ any thing that savors of egotism, circumstances! porary press, both before and after our change of 

* Well, what else ?” beyond our control will sometimes compel us to} title, that our readers may know in what estima- 

‘Why, then I watched the box, and||speak of ourself, our prospects and our cares.—| tion our labors are held by others. Those who 
when you came out, I boxed the watch.— || Our enterprise has now been before the public a! are acquainted with us will know that these are 
That’s all. It grew out of my obliging dis-|| sufficient length of time to enable it to form an/ not given in a spirit of self-flattery,—those who 
position.’ opinion of its merits, and from our steady in- ‘know us not must judge us as they list. We 

‘Ha! very obliging. Now it’s my turn|j\crease of patronage and the many flattering no-| should indeed have been better pleased, had some 
to wind you up, and to do it in the same|jtices which we have received from contempora-| of our brother editors been less personal in their 
way, I’ll take you before the watch-maker,|ty prints, we are induced to believe that that) kindly notices—but we do not feel at liberty to 
to be cleaned and regulated. You go too||°Pinion is far from unfavorable. But while we) altar them, and self-preservation forbids us to 
fast, but he'll put a spoke in your wheel ; would acknowledge with gratitude the patronage) withhold them altogether. 
he'll set you by the State House, and make already bestowed upon us, justice to ourself re-|| The Wreath is a semi-monthly literary paper, pub 





; ‘quires us to say, it is insufficient for the support lished at Schenectady, N. Y.; it is conducted by a 
you keep good time.’ be oa ores > — ai + a .! \talented editor, has reached its second number, de- 
* Why, watch yowre a wa Why ae af eet Ss pee Ost | serves patronage, and we hope will endure to the end. 
aa yy vag. ? || al r—the greater part of the me- | Concord (N. H.) Literary Gazette. 
don’t you say that I was a horizontal, and 


: ‘chanical labor we perform with our own hands) ‘The Wreath,’ edited by William H. Burleigh, and 
that you lifted me up like a patent lever! _and yet we suffer an actual loss from every, gubliched ot Gebanostady, js 0s chelne 0 hedle quartn 
You're wide awake now; but that nigh'| number we issue. We have labored hard with’ York. we mncerely trust, willing and active to en. 
you wer'’n’t up to trap or you would have! poth mind and bod , and have felt the niind’s courage this work ; for such a paper is far superior as 
| y a ap : 
caught me. I caught aweasel asleep that! energy fail under the oppression of physical pros-| * family paper to the sheets in general circulation full 

a Z ’ i - ‘ | of prejudice and falsehood—the records of crime. 
time—put fresh salt on you for once. | tration—we have toiled early and late—we have Boston Peari. 

To add one more to his vagaries, Mervyn | endeavored to present an attfactive sheet, and| ee Wreath.--We are highly pleased with the 

> vain ‘“ iin those end have b j character and general appearance of the Wreath. 
— refused to walk a step further ; and i ne ae or ep oadetgshe rc gamety ann, he two numbers before us contain the productions 
sitting down ona step, loudly avowed his iby some of the finest wiriters our country can 


: , | Of some of the ablest writers in the country. Much 
resolution, declaring his name was not | boast, such, for instance, as Sigourney, Whip-| taste and correct judgement is displayed in each de- 





Walker. | ple and Fairfield, and others whose productions! partment of the work.— Windham County ( Ct.) Adv. 
“Whether you’re name is Walker or | Would add to the interest of any periodical in|) Ziv ponte , publlahed as ot cheneet NI 
not, you must go.” | our country—we have presented a larger amount by William H. urleigh, a gentleman well known as 


. : . of original matter than any similar publication! a contributor to some of our best periodicals. Among 
“ Not without a go cart—you can’t force! in the state, except the New-York Mirror—still | the correspondents of the Wreath We notice the names 
J “a i : | of Sumner Lincoln Fai rs. Sigourney, A. J. 
wore ” Go I'm Fae. — and you we have found the Literary Journal a profitless| Prime H. C. Henry, Miss Frances Herriet Whipple 
must take me. Hav'n ti gotan office o1 concern to ourself, and instead of putting bread) G. Z. Adams, &c.-- Boston Cabinet of Entertainment. 
at least a public situation, here on the steps, linto our mouth, it is continually taking money) The Wireoth, palit in Schenectady, N. Y. and 
Mr. Charley Rattletraps ? If1 must £0, it Soom « pocket which was never overloaded, and Cdited by Wm. H. Burleigh, is one of the most inter- 

ae eet : , | esting of our exchange papers. We observe amonz 
must be on the Yankee principle of rotation! plunging us deeper and deeper into a gulf for the names of correspondents, those of Mrs. Sigourney. 
—bring a wheel-borrow. Reform me out | which we have no particular predilection. | Frances Harriet Whipple, &c.— Pawtucket Chronicle, 
regularly.” | Such, kind friends, are our actual circumstan-| We have feceived very neat sheet, and pleasing 


; } i} ri : : : combination of matter, in “‘ ‘The Wreath,” a new pe- 
Persuasion being useless, the officer pro-|,©¢*—it remains with you ‘to decide whether they! riodical feng oe at Schenectady, &c.— Charleston 


cured assistance and a wheel-borrow we roel, od worse . better. One of the two they! ‘on aa sien wields dniieian « 
: - ‘ aw ,» inevi + ’ - , wee © 
which Mervyn was placed. Away they on y — ee _* they are, they can | polite literature, has been commenced at Schenecta- 
went. niet qe . peer hare we are) dy, and bp number now layson ourtable. The 
“wd . i ai tea . ‘ advancing wards’’ down rather a steep| matter is chiefly original, and above mediocrity in 
a. oe ee ¥ ‘ae |hill, and our friends must decide whether they Point of talent. a its editor we discover an old ac- 
e a y-Ni 1€. = ir : : : | tance, 
ped re yr. el I plies, bumpers 2 ! will give us a kick and land us in the mire at the| 1 desing tie youth, 1 + prema pbc ce aon 
eink wc tae: tek OF edi This -_ bottom, or lend us a helping hand and bring us) er forgive him. It is certainly a heinous crime , but 
Cae ay to Wheeling hua” cart before ftely 1 the tp. We ask you to aid us in our ‘Myfunimany ually amanedie wo veers 
re: . ay fo MW HCENDE—AUITA* Cart DE1OFe | endeavors to cultivate a love of literature around) is a youn ouil-euuaia tanvhasie, oe his semaniod 
ihe horse. |\us—to elevate the tone of moral and intellectual with all the discouragements consequent upon aimbi- 
When arrived at the watch house, Mer- feeling, and to draw our fellow-countrymen, in tion w hype and ee rte ~ signature, 
oo pt z ; —_— . | * Eniefail, t ith i , eve 
vyn insisted upon being wheeled Up stairs, some degree at least, from the maddening intoxi-' en when di peuy ‘stahing tate 7 drone He 
and styled the place a barrow-nial castle. cation of political warfare, to a nobler though) must not be deterred from his laudable pursuit by any 
* I’m a modest man’’ said he, “and no less exciting toil—the cultivation of the mind. ae Se ee = poaseas mgpy 
stairer. If 1 can’t have a ride up, I think and the heart. If we have indeed found favor in not ensure bie success, yield him what is better, the 
myself entitled to draw back.” — || the eyes of any of our patrons—and from the vol. consciousness of deserving it. We hope he will bave 
So saying he attempted to escape, but |"@tary contributious of many, we believe we nor yo Godel What qian bos gar roe 
not being so nimble with his feet as with |"#¥°—¥¢ would now earnestly request them to | That you should make a poet of his son {” 
his tongue he was soon caught, and lugged exert their influence in extending our circula- | Buffalo Republican. 
pack, being, as he said, like Cioldsmith’s | Will not each one of our subscribers ex-|,, Trovit et isunsnectaay bane tree pabhhed 
’ » as he ’ me i . d ; i. gh, of § y, have been publis 
work, beautifully chased. Willing indie ert himself to obtain for us another ? Will not! and we wish entire success to the enterpeien ofan ed- 
sake chatkwntdle end ines th our personal friends and acquaintances exert ucated and highly promising poet.—North American 
unenvert il iodine ; oiekan f, themselves to procure subscriptions for us 1—) Magazine. ; 
pea a 4 — rp, oe })/and will not the friends of polite literature, here | Bo nlp vandal gly ~ “We, Pg 
wee preg sober and penitent, paid! and elsewhere, render us that aid which is abso-|feigh, the second number of which has reached us. 
his tipsy fine and his carriage hire with 4 | lutely essential to the existence of our periodical? | Ite matter is mostly origninal and appears to be very 








{ 


man, 


doleful countenance.—Prhiladelphia Sports- eet 3 od i jigood. Mr. B. we believe, has attained to some em- 
‘p porls-|\Our time is wholly occupied in labor—and we fnence asa Writer of polite literature.—— We, the 
*ople. 


have no leisure to procure subscribers. Thus 








Se rc nue i eta: 
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THE LITERARY JOURNAL. 
~The Literary Journal.—Our friend Burleigh, * * *; 


The Nort! i ine ji 
*‘Studious of change, and pleased with novelty,” | orth American Magnsine is henceforth 


has caused a change to be made in the name of his! to be issued in the quarterly form—the first num- 
paper. He has doffed the modest, pretty name of | ber of the new form to be published on the first 
Wreath,” and adopted the high sounding one of|/of July next—each number to contain two hun- 
‘* Literary Journal.” ‘' De gustibus,”’ &c. Howev- ld A . 

er, the casket is of little consequence, the jewel it|| “7°? P®8es of the same size and on the same pa- 
contains alone deserves our notice. If Mr. B. con-| Per now used. 
tinues to conduct the Literary Journal with as much) 
taste and talentas he didthe Wreath, we think his) 


We commend the enterprize to} 
the attention of the friends of American litera- 


—E ———— 
{not go a-begging for crow-quill literature, nor 
|judge of the matter by the manner of the compo- 
isition. We trust that our Albany brother will 
at adopt the new standard of literature to which 
‘his excessive gallantry has given birth. 


To Correspondents.—T. and C. W. D. in our 
|next. 





—_ will have no reason to complain. The plan} ture. 


neously in Albany, ‘Troy and Schenec’ , will, no! fi Albany Bouquet, and : y Spectator.—The 
doubt, be the means of increasing his subscription list "8t Number of a new semi-monthly journal, de- 
in the first named cities. He certainly deserves ad-| voted to polite literature, and bearing the above 
ditional patronage, and we hope he will receive it. | title, has just been issued from the press of Hoff- 


re has now adopted, of sper y | his paper simulta-| 
y 


Schenectady Reflector . 


The title ofthe Wreath, a semi-monthly literary pa- 

sr published by Wm. H. Burleigh at Schenectady, 
a en changed to that of ‘‘ Literary Journal,” and 
1s to be issued simultaneously in the cities of Schen- 
ectady, Troy, and Albany. Mr. Burle ‘zh has hereto- 
fore displayed much taste in conducting the Wreath ; 
aud we venture to guess from the first No. of the Jour- 
nal, now before us, that it will be continued with 
equai ability. Amsterdam Intelligencer. 


The Literary Journal.--Our friend Bgrveicu, of 


Schenectady, has altered the name of his ‘‘ Wreath,’ 


and adopted that of “ The Literary Journal, a Repo- | difficulties attendant upon the commencement of! 


sitory of Polite Literature and the Fine Arts,’’ to be 

ublished simultaneously in the cities of Albany, 
Troy and Schenectady. We take this opportuity to 
commend once more this little work to the friends of 
elegant literature, as one of the cheapest and most 


pleasing periodicals of the day. The editor is a man) when many of our citizens had an opportunity of 


of taste and a poet, of unassuming but sterling talent. 
Buffalo Bpallicen. 

We might add to these many similar notices 

which we have received from time to time, but 

have already given sufficient for our purpose.— 

We shall affect no modesty relative to those we 


| man & White, under the editorial supervision 
| of Mr George Trumbull. In its mechanical ap- 
pearance it is exceedingly neat. Of its literary 
character we cannot, indeed, speak flatteringly 
at present, but it is unfair to judge a periodical 
\by its first number. We presume it will increase 
in literary excellence as it increases in patron- 
‘age, and he who expects more than this is as un- 
jreasonable, as he is ignorant of the perplexing 


a new literary periodical. 


| Schenectady Female Seminary.—The public ex- 
| amination in this institution took place last week, 


|witnessing the rapid progress in useful knowl- 
jedge which the pupils have made during the last 
jterm. We had not the pleasure of attending the 
\exercises, but some who did attend have given 
jus an account, which is as flattering to the pu- 


|pils as it is highly honorable to the excellent 


have copied—we confess that we love praise, and | principal of the Seminary. Miss Sheldon’s rep- 
who does not? Gratifying, however, as these! tation as a teacher is already too firmly and ex- 


encomiums are to us, the names of a few hun- | tensively established to need any commendation 
dred additional paying subscribers would gratify) 


us still more. It is our wish to identify the Lit- 


erary Journal with the literature of our country| 
—to make it a focus where the rays of genius|| 


which are scattered around us may be concen-) 
trated. It was the hope of enlisting in our en-! 
terprise the talent of the sister cities—Albany, | 


|| from us—and yet, as our paper has a considera- 
ble circulation in neighboring states, we cannot 
refrain from adding our own to the general voice 
|of approbation, if so be we may induce our 
friends who have daughters to educate, to avail 
themselves of the distinguished abilities of Miss 
Sheldon. 


Young ladies will find in her not only 


Troy, and Schenectady,—that induced us to), capable instructress, but a kind and judicious 


change our title, and the plan of publication.—| 


ES A TE PSE 


| SELECTED. 


| LITERARY PRICE CURRENT. 

_ * * * * Perhaps, literary news would 
\interest you more. Bulwer is publishing 
|in a volume his papers fromthe New Month- 
jly. I met him an hour ago in Regent- 
jstreet, looking, what is called in London, 
| * uncommon seedy !”” He is either the worst 
\or the best dressed man in London, accord- 
ing to the time of day or night you see him. 
| D’ Israeli, the author of Vivian Grey, drives 
about in an open carriage, with Lady S—, 
jlooking more melancholy than usual. The 
absent baronet, whose place he fills, is 
‘about bringing an action against him, which 
| will finish his career, unless he can coin the 
damages in his brain. Mrs. Hemans is 
\dying of consumption in Ireland. I have 
jbeen passing a week at a country house, 
| where Miss Jane Porter, Miss Pardoe, and 
Count Krazinsky, (author of the Court of 
| Sigismund, )are domiciliated for the present. 
|Miss Porter is quite one of her own hero- 
|ines, grown old—astill handsome and noble 
| wreck of beauty. Miss Pardoe is nineteen, 
fair haired, sentimental, and has the small- 
est feet and is the best waltzer I ever saw, 
|but she is not otherwise pretty. The Po- 
\lish count is writing the life of his grand- 
‘mother, whom I should think he strongly 
lresembled in person. He is an excellent 
fellow, for all that. Idined last week with 
‘Joanna Baillie, at Hampstead—the most 














lf that liberal support which we have labored. _— : é Pe 
hard to deserve, shall be extended to us, we can. A new Standard of Literary Merit.—The editor 
and we will render our periodical an honor to}! the Albany Bouquet, (not Bucket, as we have 
the state and to American literature—if it in|| heard it called,) earnestly invites the ladies to) 





charming old lady Lever saw. To-day I 
dine with Longman to meet Tom Moore, 
\who is living incog, near this Nestor of 
|publishers at Hampstead. Moore is fagg- 


withheld, so be it—the world is wide, and we are |°°™ tribute to his columns—telling them, as jing hard on his history of Ireland. I shall 


not ashamed to dig. We can wield the pen or duietus, we presume, to all their feers of rejec-) 


the mattocke—the composing stick or the birch. ti0% that however remorseless he might be with 


en sceptre,—and while we have health and | the literature of the sterner sex, he could not, || 


strength, we will trudge along through life’s un- | without ‘‘some compunctious visitings of con-| 


even ways, with a cheerful countenance and a|*cience,’’ destroy a communication, however 
happy heart, let the wind blow and the tide flow | tialty in its sty, ad + agg hse er cetionts a 
which way they will. ||rography ofa girl. So, Misses, don t you feel 
TERA es | flattered 7. Mr Trumbull will permit you to play 

North American Magazine.—The April number | the fool with him, with yourselves and with the 
of Mr Fairfield’s Magazine, filled with its usual | public, bring contempt upon his paper and upon 
variety of chaste and manly literature, is now female literature, if you will only write your 
before us. Among the contributors to this num- crudities in a neat, delicate, ladylike hand. We 
ber we notice the names of S. L. Fairfield, Da-||confess that we have no such gallantry as this. 
vid Paul Brown, Esq., James Dixon, Miss Mood- | We have too high a regard for the really intelli- 
ie, authoress of Enthusiasm ; George H. Brown, gent and gifted of the sex, and for our readers in 
Editor of the Boston Amaranth, and Chauncey | general, to welcome to our columns the scrib- 
Bulkley, Esq. The Editor in his ‘* Table Talk” |blings ot every milk-and-water Miss who has 
is, as ever, manly, independent, and sarcastic, | the assurance to inflict upon us her gilt-edged, 
and though in many of his opinions and sweep-| rose-tinted sheets ot mangled English. Such 
ing denunciations, we take the liberty to differ | affairs we always term ‘Murder in a mask,”’ and 
from him, toto celo, we yet cheerfully award to, without inflicting upon ourself the penalty of a 
him the meed of praise for vigor, originality and|second reading, commit them forthwith to the 
fearlessness in all his writings—three qualities warm reception of glowing anthracite. While 
which are lamentably rare in these days of lite- | favored with the productions of Mrs Sigourney, 
rary and political humbuggery. 


igive you the particulars of all these things 


jin my letters hereafter.— Willis. 





Srace Trickery.—In a little town in 
\Germany the managers of the theatre, seck- 
ing to draw a full house, lately advertised 
| that in a melo-drama which was to be per- 
\formed, they would exhibit the head of a 
noted robber. In order to effect this, one 
of the actors was placed in such a manner, 
that his head alone was exhibited on a ta- 
ble ; but a merry wag wishing to raise a 
laugh at the expense of the poor manager, 
\islily placed a small quantity of snuff in 
iguch a manner that it came in contact with 
ithe nose of the reputed robber, which 
threw him into a violent fit of sneezing, to 
ithe great amusement of the audience. 
—_—_—_——XX—X—F_l_vr*_ 
| The Aiterary Journal, 
| 1s PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, BY 
| WM. H. BURLEIGH. 


"Misses Whipple, Hooper, and Browne, we shall’ 8, S. Riggs, Printer, No. 10, Union-St. Schenectady. 
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: ORIGINAL POETRY. 





JAMES 0. ROCKWELL. 


‘ His was no rough character, tempered and fitted! 
for the toils of life: as well might a flower bear up 
against the whirlwind, as he against the troubles that; 
assailed him.’’—Qbituary of J. O. Rockwell. 


He was the Child of Genius—and his soul 
Burned with the living fire of Poesy ! 
Earth, with its multitade of vales and hills— 


varserrapmr en RPT 


= ; Mountains, whose heads are turban'd in the clouds, 


And vallies deep, where scarcely peers the glance 
Of the meridian sun—the infinite sea, 
Cradling its beautiful isles, and with its waves 
Chanting a solemn lullaby—the sky, 
Gorgeously gemm'd with sabaoth of stars, 
Or curtained with the voicefal thunder-cloud— 
Yea, earth—sea—sky—were ever unto him 
As a familiar volume, where he read 
Marvellous legends of the olden time, 
And conned mysterious truths, which he transcribed 
On the fair tablets of his wondering soul. 
What time he wandered forth alone—the stars 
Burning above him, and the quiet earth 
+e Like a hushed infant, slumbering—he loved 
To list to Nature's ever-varying voice, 
And let the influence of the stilly hour, 
2 Like a wierd presence, steal upon his soul, 
i Hushing each turbulent thought and chast ning all 
: His lofty aspirations, till he felt 
Lifted from earth, and sense, and sin, and lost 
In the dim shadows of the dread To BE! 
He lived not in the present, but his thought 
Framed a new world and fairer far than this— 
A world of Phantasie, where fruits and flowers 
Were ever fresh and fadeless, men were brave, 


1 & And women true, and poets idolized— 


And in,the dim realm of creative Thought 
He could forget awhile the selfishness 

And fraud and violence and wo of earth. 
Poesy claimed him for her own, and breathed 
into his soul her spirit, and bestowed 
Delicate perceptions of the Beautiful, 

His heart was tuned to music, and his ear 
(Quick to detect the latent melody 

That slumbered in the harp of olus, 

What time the breezes murmured not, nor woke, 
Save fitfully and faintly. 


Months and years 
Passed o'er the youthful dreamer, stealthily, 


i Almost unheeded—ior the world of thought 
¢ In which his spirit reveled, still was bright— 
a And Hope, the cheating syren, gaily poured 


Her most bewitching songs upon his ear, 

And with her magic wand before his eyes 

Etched beautiful pictures of the coming timo, 
And whispered flattering stories in his ear 


ck ; Of future greatness—Fame, too, diademm'd, 


; And radiant with beauty, such as Mind 
4 Throws round her own creations, standing high 
On a proud pinnacle, around her brow 


Ae A gorgeous chaplet of undying flowers, 


And in her hand a sceptre, smilingly, 


es 
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Buta cloud Press on—for one, fond, anxious eye 
Came o'er the blue sky of the dreamer’s life, Looks o'er thy spirit’s destiny ; 
And the glad sun was shadowed. He went forth One hand is waiting, now, to twine 
Undisciplined—unpanoplied—alone— | The laurels which may soon be thine-- 
From the sweet home of infancy, to mix Or: seart anticipates the strain 
In the wild tumults of the world, and meet Tiy restrung lyre shall wake again— 
The foes that would beset him—Envy--Hate— Rise in thy strength—press on! press on !— 
Falsehood and Treachery--Distrust and Care, Fame is but waiting—to be won-- 
The stars of life went out—and Darkness flung Then why delay? 
Her thick pall o’er his spirit--and his brow | 
Lost its serene expression—and his eye | 
|| Grew cold and dim—his gorgeous dreams of Fame 
| Vanished like frost-work from the sun's warm kiss-~| 
|| And the fresh hopes that buoyed his spint up | 
\\In earlier days, were withered now and crushed ! 
\ The delicate harp was shattered ! and its strings * 
iw ailed fitfully and wildly in the breeze— 
| Pouring their mournful music over earth, 
|| Like the low dirge above the early bier 
| Of the beloved and perished. Brief the time 
\ Of the young poet's struggle—earth became 
|| Even as a peopled sepulchre to hita, 
Joyless as death and cheerless as the grave ! 
Then Madness came, and laid her burning hand 
| Heavily on his brain, and at her touch 
He stroggled for a moment with the fiend— 
Then, shuddering, yielded to his fate, and died | 
' The earth received her own—‘ ashes to ashes, 
| And dust’—a few hot tears were shed— 
The praise denied in life, over his corse 
Was freely poured,—but oh, too late !~and then 
Oue of earth's loveliest and most gifted ones 
Was left to the oblivion of the grave ! 
Who piled his monument ?—who sang his dirge? 
Where lingers his remembrance 7—who can tell 
|| His struggles and his triamphs? Hath not earth 
A single harp to chant his requiem ? 
A single hand to pile his monument? 
'None!—none! Oh, what a mockery is fame ! 
The bard hath perished—and the world forgot ! 
W. H, B. 








Thou may’st with alchemy sublime, 
Wring immortality from wo-- 

Fame, from the fleeting scenes of time-- 
And joy from sorrows, ere they go— 

And love from hate-—-and hope from fear-- 
And peace from all the discord here— 

And Heaven-ward faith from Earth-born strife-- 
And e’en from Death—Eternal Life ! 

Minstrel—adieu, 








Cora 


THOUGHTS. 
I kNow not what of change, 
| Of joy or wo, another hour may bring! 
'|[ cannot tell what scenes may greet my eye, 
(Or pierce my bosom’s inmost core, e’en in 
The rapid flight of one brief moment, yet 
| Unnumbered, yet unborn. 


Perchance my heart 
| May overflow in its excess of joy, 
Making the world a home too sweet for Care ; 
|! Or the cold hand of Grief may rudely break 
|| Some tuneful chord, too sensitive to meet 
| The disappointing blights and phrenzied ills 
Of this unreal life. 
Perchance some friend, 
A playmate in the sunny hours of youth, 
|, When Time and Pleasure, wed in harmony, 
| Flew unmolested on, may welcome back 
|| To Memory’s view, the many blissful days 
Of childhood sports we shared together then 
| And tell how since that time of pleasure won 
That only golden link in life's long chain 
|| That's defecate from human wo, he's sighed, 
I And laid in anguish down, and cursed, and mourne: 


TO A CHILD OF SONG, 

Mixstret—I am not known to thee— 

But I have heard a tale of wrongs, 
That woke my heart's best sympathy, 

Which to the suffering e’er belongs-- 
I've wept that Genws might not give 

That boon for which we toil--we live— 
The gem which still eludes the eye, 

The “pearl” which wealth nor fame can buy—|| 

Pure happiness. 





i Perchance some one I jong have fondly loved, 
} For whom my cheek has worn its brightest smiles, 
| For whom mine eye has oftenest shed its tears, 
W hen pain or sorrow rack'd his kindred breast, 
Has spurned to be my friend. 


Perhaps, too soon, 
This heart may weep o'er one laid low in dust, 
|| Whose constant care has ever been to guide 
Me eafely from the latent ills of vice, 
That the world’s coldness came o er thee, | And place my feet within that narrow way 
And froze, for e’er, the deep and glad ' "That leads to joy unceasing. 
Stream of thy young felicity i 
That bitter disappointment won 
Thy heart from its bright, early dream ; 
' And ere meridian day, thy sun 
Forgot his first, glad, morning beam— 
And shone no more. 


Minstre! ![—I know that thou art sad— 


I, perchance, 
|| May breathe my last before another hour 


|| Its errands through this active frame—e’en while 
Ambition lures me on from scene to scene— 
| While hopes are high, and life is in its morn, 
| Death's unrelenting hand may seal these lips 
|, Which now articulate to thought, and close 
| In his sad, silent sleep, these tearful eyes ! 


That every smile the morning woke, 
Was quenched, too soon, in bitter tearse— 
And every flashing beam that broke, 


. Looked on the young enthusiast, beck’ning him E , || Oh! drear uncertainty of time to come ! 
" 2xulting o'er thy childish years, : y 
a4 Oaward,—for ever onward! Thus he lived Anon a e he da May it be thus, that the frail nothingness 
oo In, and yet scarcely seeming of, the world— A mockery—as it were the shroud || Of earthly joys already reap'’d, may teach 
3 ¥ Po, . hyraaiagery with Bet forms— That held in Death's mysterious chains, My soul, should e’en another day or hour * 
4 ; 1oug’ v7 ange am ae opes, desires, et Lived | Of some loved Hope the dear remains— || The great eternal Arbiter of life 
: n nought save mind—his own creative mind! \ Yet mourn thou not. Allot it here, to garner up a store, 
i 2d Holding companionship with vaies and brooks, | | Which in its final inquest at the bar 
i Mountains and forests, sky, and clouds, and stars, Adversity hath held thee long OF Heaven, shall meet the approving plaudit 


Sunlight, and tempest, lightning, hail, and snow, 
And wresting from them all a dialect 
aaa Known unto him alone, that ever came 
4 With a peculiar eloquence to his soul, 
He had no time to con the blotted page 
m Of human life—the record of its woes— 
The history of its treacheries and tears— 
And therefore was he happy. 


| Unto ber hard and chilly heart ; 
||  Thatstern embrace shall make thee strong, 
I And nerve thee for the “ better part ;” | 
And the rough lesson, still, will be 

The epirit’s buckler unto thee ; 
And daring high, and noble deed, 

Shall win for thee the glorious meed 

Of deathless fame | 


| Of the high God of mores} ZELoTES 





SELECTED. 
Anp, Oh, to list the music of the stars, 
When they all sing together, as of erst, 
| Is adeep love ; for, to the delicate sense 


Of -— there is music in the spheres 
That wheel for ever mid the far blue depths 
Vhipple. 


Which men call Heaven.—AMiss F. H. 
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| Shall end its change: e’en while my blood runs {ree 
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